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ment is predominant. The second type is in a larger degree the descen- 
dant of the thrall. In contrast to the self-assertiveness of the former stand 
the submissiveness and the lack of confidence in self of the latter. But 
the thrall was not of one single race. For the greater part, perhaps, he 
was the Celt, made slave by the Viking invaders. But many colonists 
from Norway seem, as Dr GuSmundsson points out, to have brought with 
them thralls of a non-Aryan race — descendants of a pre-Scandinavian 
people in Norway. The Icelander's composite character finds its expla- 
nation largely in his racial origin. Environmental influences — social, 
political, and economic — have, however, also played an important part. 

George T. Flom. 
The University of Iowa. 

Explorations of the Gartner Mound and Village Site. By William C. 

Mills {Curator, Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society). 

Reprint from the Ohio Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, 

Volume XIII, Number 2. Columbus : 1904. 4°, 65 pp., illustrated. 

The Gartner mound is six miles north of Chillicothe, Ohio, on the 
eastern side of Scioto river, seventy feet above low-water mark ; it is 
seven feet six inches high and seventy-five feet in diameter. 

Among the most interesting features described in connection with 
this mound is the novel series of pits and graves dug below the original 
surface of the ground and originally covered with three smaller mounds, 
which in turn were subsequently consolidated into a single mound by 
the heaping up of earth over all three. 

Numerous human skeletons were unearthed, many having objects 
buried with them, others apparently having none. Several of the objects, 
both ornamental and domestic, are of the ordinary sorts, while others are 
unique ; they consist of bone, stone, pottery, and shell. Refuse heaps 
of ashes and of bivalves were also encountered. Much information is 
given in relation to the daily life of the people who constructed this 
mound and lived on the adjacent village site. The bones of the animals 
identified are those of the ordinary wild beasts of the recent period ; the 
author also found indications of the presence of the domestic dog. 

Bone awls, scrapers, and fish-hooks in every stage of manufacture 
were discovered, not only in the mound but on the village site. 

The author claims to have found undoubted evidences of cremation 
in the ash-pits, which contained half-charred human bones. With the 
burials were found perforated crescents made from sea-shells, as well as 
the bored teeth of the dog, raccoon, wolf, bear, and elk. A unique 
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awl of bone, with a head carved upon it, is described, as is also a flat -base 
mound pipe of sandstone. A complete earthenware bowl decorated with 
a scroll pattern was also unearthed with one of the skeletons. The stone 
implements found in the mound and on the adjacent village site are of the 
usual type, and were evidently made by the same people in each instance. 
Arrowpoints of bone, with cavities bored in them for the socketing of the 
shaft, are of novel occurrence ; for although bone arrowpoints are often 
mentioned by early writers, this type has heretofore been unknown. 

A deposit of mussels, called by the author a "bake," is interestingly 
described, as is the manner of cooking these bivalves. 

The author claims that the pits in Paint Creek valley, of which there 
are many, were originally intended for the storage of grain, beans, and 
nuts ; they are believed to have been dug in the spring and to have been 
lined with straw or bark for the reception of the fall crop. In the refuse 
in many of these pits charred corn and corn-cobs were found. The same 
method of caching food was observed by Lewis and Clark during their 
journey up the Missouri. 

The monograph is a valuable contribution to American archeology, 
and the author is entitled to great credit for the manner in which his 
material is presented. 1 Joseph D. McGuire. 

1 A selection from the remarkable collections made by Professor Mills in the Gartner 
mound and in other mounds and village sites in Ohio during the last two or three years, 
forms a noteworthy feature of the exhibit.made by the Department of Anthropology and 
Ethnology of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition at St. Louis. — Editor. 



